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prevent men’s plunging into, those prodigious depths of 
impiety, for all future uges.” For if, in the short term 
of life whieh is now allotted to mankind, men are capa. 
ble of being puffed up to such an insolent degree of pride 
and folly as to furget God and their own mprtality, his 
power and their own weakness; if a prosperity bounded 
bysthree-score and ten years (and what mortal’s pros. 
pefity, since the deluge, ever lasted so long ?) can swell 
the mind of so frail a creature to such a prodigious size 
of vanity, what boundaries could beset to his arrogance, 
' if his life and prosperity, like that of the patriarchs, 
RanpowPr. | . : : . 
;were likely to continue eight or nine hundred years to. 
Dr. Cadogun used to say that the life of man is|gether? If, under the exis#ing circumstances of life, 
properly ninety years instead of threo-score and ten;! men’s passions rise so high; if the present short and 
thirty to go up, thirty to stand still, and thirty to go, uncertain enjoyments of the world are able to occasion 
down. |such an extravagant pride, such unmeasurable ambition, 
Who told him so? said Dr. Dove; and who made him such sordid avarice, such barbarous rapine and injustice, 
better informed upon that pvint than the Psalmist? —_|such malice and envy, and so many other detestable 
Any one who far exceeded the ordinary term, beyond things, which compose the numerous train of vice—how 
which “our strength is but labour and sorrow,” was then would the passions have flamed, and to what a 
supposed by our philosopher to have cuntracted an obsti-| monstrous stature would every vice have grown, if those 
nate habit of longevity in some previous stage of exist- | enjoyments which provoked and increased them, were of 
ence. Centenaries he thought must have béen ravens eight or nine hundred years duration? Ifeternal hap- 
and tortoises ; and Henry Jenkins, like old Parr, could piness and eternal punishment are ablo to make no 
have been nothing in his preceding state but a toad in a stronger impressions upon men’s minds, so near at hand, 
block of stone or in the heart of a Aree. |it may well be imagined that at so great a digtunce, 
Cardinal D'Armagnac, when off visitation in the Ce.| they would hate made no impression at all; that eter- 
vennes, noticed a fine old man sittifg upon the threshold nal happiness would have been entirely divested of its 
of his own door, and weeping; and as, lite the poet, he allurements, and eternal misery of its terrors: and the 
had Great Creator would have been deprived of that obe- 
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THE DOCTOR. VOL. IV. 
(Concluded.) 
CHAPTER CXXXII. 


Dr. Cadogan: A remarkable case of hereditary longevity. 
Remarks on the ordinary term of human life. 


Live well, and then how soon soe’er thou die, 
Thou art of age to claim eternity. 





not often seen 
A healthy man, a man full-grown, 
Weep in the public roads, alone, 





from his creatures. . Thus, the inundation of vice has in 
;some measure, by the goodness of God, been prevented 


idience and adoration, which are so justly due to him 


; | by an inundation of water. That which was the punish- 
he went up to him, an@ asked wherefore he was weep-|ment of one generation, may be said to have been the 
ing? The old man replied he wept because his father) preservation of all those which have succeeded. For if 
had just beaten him. Tho cardinal, who was amazed to life had not been thus clipped, one Tiberius, one Ca- 
hear that so old a man had a father still living, was ligula, one Nero, one Louis XIV. had been sufficient 
curious enough to enquire what he had beaten him for: to have destroyed the whole race of mankind; each 
“ Because,” said the old man, “I past by my grandfather of whose lives, had they been ten times as long, and 
without paying my respects to him’ ‘The cardinal the mischiefs they occasioned multiplied by that num- 
then entered the house that he might sce this extraordi- ber, it might easily be computed how great a plague 
nury family, and there indeed he saw both father and one such long-lived monster would have been to the 
grandfather, the former still a hale though a very aged | world.” 
man; the latter unable to move because of his extreme) Reflect, reader, upon this extract. The reasoning is 
age, but regarded by all about him with the greatest neither fantastic nor far-fetched ; but it will probably be 
reverence. ; : jas new to you as it was to me, when I met with it in 

That the habit in this instance, as in most others of Mr. How's Devout Meditations. Tie republication of 
the kind, should have been hereditary, was what the that book is one of those good works for which this 
doctor would have expected ; good constitutions and ill country is beholden é0 the late excellent Bishop Jebb. 
habits of body are both so;—two things which seldom, Mr. Hetherington, in his very original and able treatise 
co-exist, but this obstinate longevity, as he called it, was upon the Fullness of Time, has seen this subject in the 
proof both of the one and the other. A remarkable in- same point of view. He says, “Even our three-score 
stance of hereditary longevity is noticed in the statisti-|and ten years, broken and uncertain as that little span 
cal account of Arklow. A woman who died at the age’ is, can delude us into the folly of putting death and its 
of an hundred and ten, speaking of her children, said dread reckoning far from us, us if we were never to diz, 
that her youngest boy was eighty; and that old boy and might therefore neglect any preparation for the after 
was living several years afterwards, when the account judgment. But if we were to see before us the pro. 
was drawn up. ‘The habit, however, he thought, was spect of a life of one thousand years, we should doubt. 
likely in such cases to correct itself, and become weaker less regard death as a bugbear indeed, and throw off all 
in every generation. An ill habit he deemed it, because the salutary restraint which the fear of it now exercises. 
no circumstances can render extreme old age desirable ; | Suppose our tendencies tu every kind of sinful indulgence 


it cannot be so in a good man, for his own sake; nor injes strong as at present, with the prospect of such length. 
ened enjoyment and immunity fiom danger, and we may 


a bad one, for the sake of every body connected with him. 

On all accounts the appointed term is best, and the wise | easily imagine with what hundred-fold eagerness we 

and pivus Mr. How has given us one cogent reason why |should plunge into all kinds of enormity, and reygl in 

itis so, | the wildest licentivusness. But this is the very ¢on- 

“'The viciousness of mankind,” that excellent person| summation to which the race of Adam had reached, 

says, “occasioned the flood; and very probably God| when ‘God luoked on the earth, andabefhiold it was cor. 

thought fit to drown the world fer these two reasons: |rupt and filled with violence; and God determined to 
first, to punish the then living offenders; and next, to|destroy the eurth with its inhabitants.” 

NO. 2—PART 11.—JULY 10, 1888, : 

? * 

> * * 





CHAPTER CXXXIII. 
More thoughis concerning life, death and immortality. 


Clericus es? legito hee. Laicus? legito ista libenter, 
Crede milu, invenies hic quod uterque voles 
‘ D. Du-Tr. Mev. 


If we look to the better part of the human race as 
well as the worse, with regard to them also the ordi- 
nary term of human life will be found the best 
could have been appointed both for themselves and for 
the purposes of society, the wisdom and the goodness of 
the ways of Providence becoming evident in this, as in 
all other things upon which our limited faculties are 
capable of forming.a comprehensive judgment. “7 

The term is long gnough for all we have to learn. 
Madame de Sevigné s@id sportively, that she should be 
a very wise persomif she could but live about two Aun- 
dred years :—" Je tache tous les jours a profiler de mes 
reflexions; et si je pouvois vivre seulement deux cents 
ans, il me seinble que je serois une nee bien ad- 
mirable.” This the doctor thonght might held good in 
the case of Madame de Sevigneé herself, and of all other 
persons who regarded the scquigement of information as 
an amusement, or at most an &ccomplishment: “ One 
small hetid might carry all they knew,” thoug 
lives should @ prolonged to the length of antedifavian 
old age. But in his opinion it would be otherwise with 
those who devoted theinselvgs to the pursuit of know- 
ledge, for the purpose of storing their own minds, and 
enabling themselves to instruct sheir fellow creatures. 
For although the mind would retain its faculties unim- 
paired for a length of time in proportion to the greater 
length of life, it by no means follows that its capacity 
would be enlarged. Horace Walpule lived forty years 
after he had said, “ My mould has taken all its impres- 
sions, and can receive no more. I must grow old upon 
the stock I have.” It is indeed highly probable that the 
most industrious students, for some time before they 
reach the confines of senility, furget as much as they 
learn. A short life is long enough for making us wise 
to salvation, if we will but give our hearts to the wis. 
dom which is from above: and thigjjs the one thing 
needful. r 

There are some, however, who in their eulogistic and 
extravagant lamentatiuns seem to have thought no lease 
long enough for the objects of their admiration. A cer- 
tain John Fellows published anelegy on the death of the 
Rev. John Gill, D. D.. This learned Doctor in Dissent 
died at a good old age; nevertheless thegpassionate 
mourner in thyme considered his death @8 a special 
mark of the Alinighty’s displeasure, and exclaimed— 


their 


How are the mighty fallen! Lord, when will 
‘Thine anger cease? The great, the learned Gill 
Now pale and breuthless lies ! 


Upen which a reviewor not improperly remarked, that 
without dwelling upon the presumption of the writer, he 
could not but notice the folly of thus lamenting, as 
thoagh it were an untimely stroke, the natural depart. 
ure of a venerable old man of near eighty. “ Was this,” 
said he, “sufficient cause for raising such an outcry in 
Zion, and Calling on her sons aud daugliters to weep and 
wail as if the day of judgment were come ?” 

Nothing, however, in former ti excited so great a 
sensution in the small world of Noncons, as the death of 
one of their divines. ‘Their favourite poet, Dc, Watts, 
wished, when the Rev. Mr. Gouge died, th could 
make the stones hear and the rocks weep. 


And teach the seas and teach the skios 
. Wailings und sobs and sympathies. 
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Heaven was impatient of our cries, 
And sent his minister of death 
To stourge the bold rebellion of the times, @ 
And to demand our prophet’s breath. . 
He came commiggioned for the fates 
Of awful Meadjand charming Bates: 
There he essayed the vengeance first, 
Then took a dismal aim, and brought Great Gouge to 
dust. 


Great Govce to dust! how doleful is the sound ! 
glow vast the stroke is! and how wide the wound ! 
Sion grows weak and England poor; 
Nature herself with all her store 
Can furnish such a pomp for death no more. 


This was pretty well for a threnodial flight. But 
Dr. Watts went farther. When Mr. Howe should die, 
(and Howe was then seventy years of age,) he thought 
it would be time that the world should be at an end— 
and prayed that it might be so: 


Eternal God! command his stay! 
Stretch the dear months of his delay ;— 

O we could wish his age were one immortal day ! 
But when the flaming chariot’s come, 

And shining guards to attend thy prophet home, 
Amidst a thousand weeping eyes, 

Send‘an Elisha down, a soul of equal size; 

Or burn this worthless globe, and take us to the skies! 


» What would the dissenters have said if a clerical poet 
had written in such a strain upon the decease of a bishop 
or archbishop ? 

We pray in the litany to be delivered from sudden 
death. Any death is to be deprecated which should find 
us unprepared: but as a temporal calamity, with more 
reason might we pray to be spared’from the misery of 
an infirm old age. It was orl@e my fortune to see a 
frightful instance of extreme longevity,—a woman who 
was nearly in her hundredth year. Her sight was greatly 
decayed, though not lost; it was very difficult to make 
her hear, atid not easy then to make her understand 
what was said, though, when her torpid intellect was 
awakened, she was, legally, of sane mind. She was un- 
able to walk, or to assist herself in any way. Her neck 
hung in such wrinkle#that it might almost be likened 
tu a turkey’s; and the skin of her face and of her arms 
wasf@left like the bark of an oak, as rough, and almost 
of as dark a colour. In this condition, without any ap- 
parent suffering, she passed her time in a state between 
sleeping and waking, forténate that she could thus be- 
guile the wearisomeness of such an existence. 

Instances of this kind are much rarer in Europe than 
in tropical climates. Negresses in the West Indies 


sometimes attain an age which is seldom ascertained, 


because it is far beyond living memory. They outlive 
all voluntary power, and their descendants of the third 
or fourth generation carry them out of their cabins into 
the open air, and lay them, like logs, as the season may 
require, in the sunshine or in the shade. Methinks if 
Meca@uas had seen such an object, he would have com- 
posed a palinode to those verses in which he has perpe- 
tuated his most pitiable love for life. A woman in New 
Hampshire, North America, had reached the miserable 
age of 102, when one day, as some people were visiting 
her, the bell tolled for a funeral; she burst into tears 
and said, “O when will the bell toll for me! It seems 
as if it never would toll for me! I am afraid that [ 
shall never die!” This reminds me that I have either 
read or heard an affecting story of a poor old woman in 
England-very old and very poor—who retained her 
acnses lok after the body had become a weary burden; 
she, too, when she heard the bell toll for a funeral used 
to weep, and say she was afraid God had forgotten her! 
Poor creature, ignorantly as she spake, she had not for- 
gotten Him; and such impatience will nut be accounted 
to her for a sin. 

These are extreme cases, as rare as they are mourn- 
ful. Life indeed is long enough for what we have to 
suffer, as well as what we have to learn; but it was 
wisely said by an old Scotish minister (1 wish I knew 
his name, for this saying ought to have immortalised 
it), “Time is short; aud if your cross is heavy, you havo 
not far to carry it.” 


Chi ha,travaglio, in pace il porti: 
Dolce é Bie se il mondo é amaro. 

Sappia l’uom, che al Cielo é caro; 
a ¢ Abbia fede, ¢ aura conforti.* 


Were the term shorter, it would not suffice for the de- 
velopment of those moral qualitié’ which belong pecu- 


‘ * Maggi. % 


iy to the latter stage of life; no® could the wholesome 


infl¥ence which age exercises over the youfg in every 
country where manners are not so thoroughly corrupted 
as to threaten the dissulution of society, be in any other 
manner supplied. 

“Il me semble que le mal physique attendrit autant 
que le mal moral efidurcit le ceur,” said Lord Chester. 
field, when he was growing old, and suffering under the 
infirmities of a broken constitution. Affliction in its 
lightest form, with the aid of time, had brought his 
heart into this wholesome state. 


O figliuol’ d’Adam, grida natora, P 
Onde i tormenti? lo vi faga tranquilli, 
Se voi non rebellate alla mia legge.* 


There is indeed a tranquillity which nature brings with 
it as duly toward the close of life, as it induces sleep at 
the close of day. We may resist the salutary influence 


health in the one, and at a still dearer cost in the other; 
but if we do this, we do it wilfully, the resistance is our 
own act and deed—it is our own error, our own fault, 
our sin, and we must abide the consequences. 

The greatest happiness to which we can attain in this 
world is the peace of God. Ask*those who have attained 


wealth, or power, or fame, if it be not so? ask them in 
their sane mind and serious hours, and they will confess 
that all else is vanity. 


Fond man, that looks on earth for happiness, 

And here long seeks what here is never found !t 
This, his own peace, which is his last and crowning 
gilt, our Heavenly Father, reserves for us in declining 
life, when we have earned our discharge from its busi- 
ness and cares; and he prepares us for it by the course 
of nature which he has appointed. 


O all the good we hops, and all we see, 
That thee we know and love, comes from thy love and 
thee.t . 


Hear, reader, the eloquent language of Adam Littleton, 


went with his words. 
justified Christian, he rises into the following strain :— 


pardoned, his God reconciled, his conscience quieted and 


glorified, and a crown of immortality and a robe of 
righteousness prepared for him? What has he to do 


confines of eternity, and in the contemplation of those 
joys and glories, despise and slight the vanities and 
troubles of this sinful and miserable world; and to 
breathe after his better life, and be preparing himself 
for his change ; when he shall be called off to weigh 


able pleasures ? 


Lord!” 


CHAPTER CXXXIV. 


net, or pundigrion. 


Est brevitate opus, ut currat sententia, neu se 

Impediat verbis lassas onerantibus aures ; 

Et sermone opus est, modo tristi, sepe jocoso. 
HoRAce. 


thinking and her way of life, that we may pass to an- 


initial chapter. 


tic and remarkable that it was impossible not to remem. 





* Chiabrera. + Phineas Fletcher. 


“And now what has this happy person to do in this 
world any longer, having his debts paid and his sins 


shall marry or keep a horse.” He was an eecentric 
person, as this anecdote may show; and his inspirited 
sermons ({ must not call,them inspired.) were thought 
in their style of eloquefle 

Klopstock's odes, 

No such dubitation could ever have entered the doc- 
tor’s head. Happy man, he had already one of the best 
a in the world: (forgive me, O shade of Nobs, in 
thine Elysian pastures, that I have so long delayed thy 
eulogy !)—and in Deborah, heywas about to have one of 
the best of wives. 

If he had hesitated between a horse and a wife, he 
would have deserved to meet with a gray mare. 


—=—_ 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Burton, or the Sieges ; a Romance, by the 


in both cases, and too often it is résisted, at the cost of author of “The South West.” 


This book has led us to doubt whether a rea 
character may not be too familiar and near to 
us in history or tradition for a successful hero 
of a tale. Certainly the life of Burr is suffi- 


the height of their ambition, whether in the pursuit of ciently full of incident, of good and evil act, to 


impart deep and striking interest to the story 
of his times, whether real or fictitious. But 
when the genius and grace of the’ author of 
“ The South West” have failed to produce su- 
periority, we must needs attribute the failure 
to the intrinsic difficulty of the subject. We 
need not delineate here the remarkable charac- 
teristics of him who is shadowed oat faithfully 
yet unsuccessfully in this story. A phrase put 
into the mouth of Washington by our author 
suffices for his character—the soul of honour 
among men; a seducer and deceiver ef women. 
Burr’s was certainly a mighty spirit—for evil as 


when speaking of one who had received this gift :—it it turned out, mayhap for good had ais moral 
occurs in a funeral sermon, and the preacher's heart|sense been early cultivated. He is a striking 
After describing the state of aj}example of the insufficiency of any otier basis 


in education than deep and genuine piety—to 
produce real greatness. With all his intellec- 
tual might, all hig ardent courage, all hz scorn 


assured, his accusers silenced, his enemiés vanquished, | of subserviency to power, and those high attri- 
the law satisfied, and himself justified, and his Sayiour|bhutes which halo the course of a sowier of 


e and sublimity to resemble * 


liberty—we do not believe that, as heredepict- 
here more, than to get him up to the top of Pisgah and ed, he carries with him the sympathies of a 
take a view of his heavenly Canaan; to stand upon the single reader. We cannot love, we cantet even 
hate him with sufficient fervour: the ecling 
with which we close his history in this work is 
rather that of contempt. 

Yet, even had the author fully sueceedd in 


“Oh, what a happy and blest condition is it to live or one ; 
die in the midst of such gracivus deliverances and glo- much the utility or efficacy of endeavouring to 
rious assurances; with this fastening consideration to| instruct mankind by negative example. The 
boot, that ‘Neither life nor death, nor things present, principles of virtue as those of taste are tc be 


nor things to come, nor any creature, is able to separate | ; leated shibiti : 
fice oak thn loup of Clash, which io tn Clhelet Janes bia] eee nee eee OF tne nen 


A transition, an anecdote, an apostrophe, and a pun, pun- 


The reader is now so far acquainted with the doctor , . Mag Pie : 
and his bride elect, (for we are still in the interim,)—he that even history might be judiciously abbrevi- 
knows so much of the birth, parentage and education of|aied by striking from it the record of crime in 
doth, so much of their respective characters—his way of} mass, and transmitting to posterity the biight 


other of those questions propuunded in the second post- 


The minister of « very heterodox congregation ina} 4°! 
certain large city, accosted one of his friends one day in}is in its conception—thcre is power in many 
the street with these words, which were so characteris. parts of the execution ; and we know not where 


ber and repeat thém,—“I am considering whether I 


anchor and hoist sail for another world, where he is tu| his aim, were it such, of exhibiting a revlting 
make discoveries of unutterable felicitics and incunceiv-| character, of what avail to the legitimate pur- 


poses of novel writing is it? We doubtvery 


models, not of the deformed as beacons. No 
sculptor or painter ever realised his beau ideal 
by the study of monsters, and we do not believe 
that one virtuous great character has been forn- 
ed in all time, by the united influence of all the 
punishment awarded to crime in all ages. No- 
bler characteristics of our nature exist, an? 
must be appealed to for the production of ele 
vation and excellence. In thisaview we think 


entablatures of human virtue unsullied and 
alone. 
To return to the book—the defect of which 


we ,have met a more graphic and forceful pic- 
ture of the miseries of war than in this short 
sketch :— 
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“ The setting sun flung his red beams over ry 
field, tinging the atmosphere with a sanguine hu as if 
nature sympathised with the scenes that had just been 
enacted there, and glanced also upon tie plume and 
armour of an English horseman, who was riding slowly 
over the ground towards the British camp. The green 
fielis and the pleasant woods were strewn with the 
dead and the dying; and the rivulets, which had mean- 
dered musically in the morning through glens and over 
rocky beds, were choked with dead bodiesand turned from 
their natural channels, their bloody waves staining their 
banks with arimson hue. Death in its most horrible 
forms lay before the horseman’s eyes for many a mile. 
Beneath a perpendicular rock, against which, facing his 
foes, it app®ared, he had bravely and desperately fought, 
lay an old man, his white locks begrimed with gore 
from a deep cat in his aged temples. He wore the dress 
of a yeoman of the soil; of one who had thrown down 
the sickle to grasp the sword in defence of his home. 
On either side of him lay two youths, also dead, their 
bodies pierced with many a ghastly wound. They bore 
the old man’s likeness upon their features, and had died, 
no doubt, in defending the life of him who gave them 
their own. Beside them lay a gory heap of slain Hes- 
siang, the last and uppermost of the pile with his hand 
on the breast of the old man, whose sword and that of 
one of liis sons were both buried in his body. The three 
seemed to have died in one and the selfsame struggle. 
Farther on, beside a brook that ran with blood, lay a 
soldier on his face, touching the red water with his lips; 
he had crawled there, as it appeared from the bloody 
track behind him in the grass, to quench his burning 
thirst; but the water was turned to blood, and so he 
died. At the foot of a spreading oak, beneath whose 
widely-flung branches a thousand soldiers might, at 
noonday, stand in the shade, were strewn half a score of 
combatants. They were lying in every shape of death 
around the trunk, as if it had been an altar which 
the devotees of liberty had defended with their blood. 
Against the tree leaned one, pale, and with an expres. 
sion of anguish on his face; one hand was pressed 
against hi® side, from which the blood slowly oozed, and 
his eyes from time to time rolled upward, and his parch- 
ed lips moved as if in unwonted prayer. Half way to the 
summit of a little mound overgrown with fern sat a 
youth, bareheaded, upon the dank ground, holding in his 
arms the head of an old man who was already a corpse ; 
but he nevertheless still continued to bathe his brows 
and lips from his helmet with water, which, with filial 
piety, he had taken from the stream running past at the 
foot of the hill. 

“On the verge of the field where the fight had been 
thickest, their bodies upright against a hedge, aud eye. 
ing each other with glazed eyeballs, stood, face to face, 
stark and stiff, two dead men, each with his bayonet buried 
in his fellow’s bosom. Beside them sat a horse on his 
haunches, with a sword quivering in his breast, both his 
hind legs broken by a cannon-ball. In vain, with terri- 
Lle groans, he strove to raise himself on his feet, and 
with his teeth to draw the weapon from his chest. His 
fore feet rested upon the corpse uf his rider, whose 
breast he had broken in with his hoofs as he pawed the 
earth in the fierceness of his rage and pain. Suddenly 
a bugle wound high and clear in a distant part of the 
field: the noble animal replied with a loud neigh; sprung 
with supernatural energy upon his feet; stood an in- 
stant, then reeled, tottered, and fell back dead. 

“ Farther on, directly in the path of the horseman, a 
youth lay upon his side. His face was as calm as if he 
slept beneath his own peaceful roof-tree, which, per. 
chance, he had but recently left, followed by a mother’s 
prayers, and, perhaps, a maiden’s tears. A rifle ball had 
entered his temples, and, the wound bleeding inwardly, 
had left but a slight orifice. His hair fell in natural 
waves over his forehead, which calmly rested in his 
hand. His marble cheek only told that he slept the 
sleep that never knows a waking. From his hand had 
fallen a fowling-piece, which was lying beside him, dis- 
charged ; his companion in many a rural hunt, and aim. 
ed only at forest game, it did not avail him in the field 
of human contest. The hand that had clasped it was 
placed in his bosom over a miniature, worn, by a chain 
of silken brown hair, about his neck. ‘The horseman 
paused a moment to contemplate the scene, and then 
rode on. 

“* Alas!’ he said, sighing, ‘alas, poor maiden! This 
day has filled thy young heart with grief! Thou wilt 
see him for whom thou watchest no mure! Relentless 
war! The soldier's steel pierces doubly! Jt strikes not 
only through his foeman’s bosom, but pierces the heart 
of wife, mother, and mistress with the same fatal blow. 
1f we numbered the fallen in battle not alone by count. 
ing broken heads or gashéd limbs, but also by number- 


a 





ing the broken.and crushed hearts of those who, in 
secret and silent suffer‘ng, fall with the slain, our cata- 
logue would swell! Oh, war, war! When will an evil 
that assimilates earth to hell have an end ?’” 


M. Carey’s New Book.—Our correspondent 
below is very severe upon the * Philosophy of 
Common Sense,” noticed last week, and we 
are by no means sure that he is not right; ina 
private note he complains of having been taken 
in by a newspaper coinmendation, and he thinks 
we cannot do less than reiterate the advice he 
has taken from the book itself. We publish 
his communication, though in this case he has 
selected small game. 

Philosophy of Common Sense.—Practical Rules for the 
Promotion of Domestic Happiness, containing Rules 
for the Married ; Essay on the relation of Masters and 
Mistresses and Domestics; Rules for Moral Educa. 
tion ; Essay on Fashions, and on the pernicious effects 
of the use of Corsets ; with various other fugitive arti- 
cles. By M. Carey, M. A. P.S., &c. &c. Philadel- 
phia, June, 1838. 18mo. pp. 170. 

We have seldom seen a volume whose title was so 
little descriptive of its contents, and we must say, which, 
considering its author, savours more of the literary char- 
latanry of the age. We did not expect so distinguished 
an individual as the writer of the little pieces composing 
this little volume would have condescended to urge his 
essays upon the public, by a certificate of the worth of 
twenty of the hundred and seventy pages of the work— 
that portion of it on the subject of marriage—signed by 
the itinerant Jecturer, J. S. Buckingham. 

The volume should be entitled, “ Fugitive or Desul- 
tory Pieces on various subjects, collected from maga- 
zines and newspapers; and some essays now printed for 
the first time.” 

There is good advice in the volume, but it is given so 
much in the form of truisms and trite sayings, that it) 
must lose much of its beneficial effect; and we think 
the price is extravagant, when we consider that the| 
Sayings of Sam Slick, which contain more of the “ Phi. 
losophy of Common Sense,” were sold at less than half 
the money. 


There is one paragraph which we would bring to the 
attention of editors of newspipers in general, because it| 
contains a maxim which is almost universally neglected 
by them :— 

“ Let no temptation of profit or friendship ever induce 
you to disgrace your paper by puffs of worthless books. | 
Let your commendation be known to be the result of | 
conviction, and it will have its due weight with the 
reading world. But the indiscriminate eulogiums too 
frequently bestowed on the republications of British 
works, of little or no merit, are nauseous.” R. 

The New York Review for July on the whole 
is a capital number; tart, though generally just, 
it is sufficiently spiced to suit most appetites, 
and its literary acumen few will dispute. Sec- 
tarian if it be, it is less hot-headed than secta- 
rians generally are, and its attempts to write 
down the Boston clique are bold and honest. 

Carey’s and Vethake’s political econmy no- 
tions are fairly treated, both getting raps over 
the knuckles that we hope will do them good. 
Miss Martineau receives just rebuke, and occa- 
sion is taken in this article to eschew the doc- 
trines of the ultra-abolitionists who have done 
so much harm. ‘ 'Tee-totalism,”’ too, receives 
a passing hit, and several of our mad American 
crusades get here and there a little scourging, | 
not more than their due. How many ezci/e- 
ments we have had duiing the past ten years, 
from anti-masonry to bran-breadism, let the 
files of newspapers tell; they have been so 
numerous and so fleeting, and we have become 
so callous, that any new public crusade has no 
opportunity to infect us before the whole affair 
blows up in the American fashion of steam- 
boats; the captain, the crew, or the chief en- 
gineer and some passengers generally get scald- 
ed or pesish in the operation, and then the 
people travel by the next high-pressure boat 
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just as before. ‘The fact is, people like excite- 


ment, and they will have it, either in the shape 
of politics, novels, specie-payments, abolition, 
temperance, colonisation, anti-masonry and 
Morganism, steamboat explosions, Indian wars, | 
which are not half bloody enough for the ge- 
neral appetite, border troubles, congressional 
duels, d&c. &c., and it is a curious part for the 
looker-on merely to observe how rapidly one 
bubble drives another from the market and the 
conversation of all parties. We have no great 
new novels just now, and the temperament we 
have alluded to explodes in various sham issues. 
We had nearly brought our minds a few months 
back to an attempt at ballooning; the news. 
papers were full of it, and we were nearly 
caught in the trap; but something else turned 
up, and now we are about determining on spe- 
culating a few days in Europe, the Sirius being 
the dogstar in the ascendant. A blow-up on 
the ocean may soon extinguish this now raging 
fire. We have no objection to this excitability 
when it takes an innocent direction, whether 
it be to overrun Lemon Hill, andgstill fur- 
ther desecrate what the Goths have spared, 
under the plea of a lemon-aid Fourth of July 
temperance festival ;* the attendance on Buck- 
ingham lectures, and tea junketings in thea- 
tres, where the temperate lookers-on jostle for 
oranges and pocket ice-creams at a dollar a’ 
head; all this and more we preach for if we 
do not practice, because it does no harm and 
may do good ; but we see positive evil result 
from much that our would-be leaders get up, 
and cannot follow all that is on the tapis. We 
therefore reiterate the old advice of the Re. 
view, “ Let all things be done decently and in 
good onder.” 

The article we least like in this number is 
that on music; the style is heavy and Jumber- 
ing. The critical notices are numerous and 
able, but the editor has not read his copy of 
* Waldie” faithfully, or he would not have de- 
clared that Sanderson’s Sketches of Paris have 
escaped the censure of the press ; we denounced 
it, and threw our copy in the fire, as ‘*a vile 
book, unfit for the family circle.” We subjoin 
the notice of Professor Reed’s lecture before 
the Atheniam Institute, which appeared in the 
“ Library,’ as a just tribute to an able produc- 
tion :— 


“ This little pamphlet we deem a jewel, and that, too, 
of the first water. It were little to say it is worth its 
weight in gold, for that would scarce mount it toa 
pennyweight; or to measure it by its bulk, for it cun be 
held between the finger and thumb without feeling it; 
and. yet we know many folios, both in philosophy and 
divinity, that would kick the beam if weighed against 
it, fur good sense, right feeling, and judicious advice, set 
off, too, with ull the beauties of an unpretending sim. 
plicity of style and manner. Nor is this all: our author 
is original without pretending to be so, and brings down 
the tigh truths of philosophy to bear upon his cause, 
with a familiarity and a kindliness that proves he has 
not studied in vain the school of Wordsworth. It is, we 
belicvegto his past labours that we owe the recent Ame- 
rican edition of that wisest of poets, and the present 
shows that he has drank deep of that most safe, refresh. 
ing, and unintoxicating of all poetic fountains of Parnas- 
sus. Our only quarrel with this address is the form in 
which it appears, which is whdlly unworthy of its merit. 
If ‘spare cash’ were a little more plenty with reviewers, 
we would oerselves have undertaken to amend this error, 
and by a handsome New York edition, to attain the dou- 
ble end of giving to our citizens a lesson of wisdom they 





* Bacchus, They do say that an eminent temperance 
man, whose education has not kept pace with his money, 
erected a bust of Bacchus before his country house on 
the fourth of July. It was of Italian marble, and fabeled 
on the back “ Baccho;” a bust to Baccho (to-baccu), uo 
doubt thought the abjuror of strong waters. 
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need even beyond those to whom it was originally ad. 
dressed, and also of mixing up our claim to public merit 
with that of its accomplished author.” 


The New York Review will undoubtedly 
succeed, if an able and independent periodical 
of this nature can be successful among us. 


George Balcombe, a novel, also in two duo- 
decimo volumes, and fiom the press of the 
Hlarpere, hes been published. No clue is given 
to the authorship. 


ANECDOTES OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


We are indebted to D'Israeli’s “ Curiosities of Litera- 
ture” for the following extraordinary calculation of the 
number of books printed from the first invention of the 
art. A curious arithmetician has discovered that the 
four ages of typography have produced no less than 
3,641,960 works! ‘Taking each work at three volumes, 
and reckoning each impression to consist of only three 
hundred cupies, which is a very modcrate supposition, the 
actuul amount of volumes which have issued from the 
presses of Europe, up to the year 1316, appears to be 
3,277,640,000! And if we suppose each of the volumes 
to be an inch in thickness, they would, if placed ina 
line, cover 6,069 leagues! Leibnitz facetiously main. 
tained that such would be the increase of literature, 
that future generations would find whole cities insuffi- 
cient to contain their libraries, ‘ We are, however, in- 
debted,” says this entertaining writer, “to the patriotic 
endeavours of our grocers and trurnk-makers, the alche- 
mists of literature; they annihilate the gross bodies 
without injuring the finer spirits.” 

Drelincourt on Death.—When Drelincourt first pub- 
lished his work on Death, he was so totally disappointed 
in its sale, that he complained to Daniel Defve, the au- 
thor of “ Robinson Crusoe,” of the injury he was likely 
to sustain by it. Daniel asked him if he had blended 
any thing marvellous with his advice; he replied that he 
had not. “If you wish to have your book sell,” said 
Defoe, “I will put you in a way;” he then sat down 
and wrote the story of the Apparition, which is to be 
found at the efid of the book, and which is alleged as a 
yproof of the appearance of ghosts. 

Locke's Essay.—We are not aware that any writer, 
not excepting Lord King, the recent biogiapher of Locke, 
has noticed one of the most curious pafticulars in the 
history of the studies of our philosopher. It appears 
that his memorable discovery or development of that 
new system of the “ Association of Ideas” was an after- 
thought. It did not appear in the first edition of the 
* Essay on the Human Understanding ;” and when he 
sent it forth to the world, Locke certainly was not aware 
of the surprising novelty which has immortalised his 
name. We Jearn this from a manuscript letter which 
accompanied the new edition on its presentation to Sir 
Hans Sioane. 

Oates, Dec. 2, 1669. 

“TI took the liberty to send you, just before I left the 
town, the last edition of my Essay. I do not intend you 
should have it gratis. There are two new chapters in 
it: one of the ‘Association of Ideas,’ and another of *En- 
thusiasm.’ These two I expect you should read, and 
give me your upinion frankly upon. Though I have 
made other large additiong, yet it would be to make you 
pay too dear to expect you should be at the task to find 
them out and read them. You will do very friendly by 
me if you furgive me the wasting your time on these two 
chapters. 7 

Pamphlets of George II1—In the year 1762, the Bri- 
tish Museum was enriched, by the munificence of George 
II1., with a most valuable collection of thirty thousand 
tracts Gnd pamphlets, relative to the history of England 
during the civil wars. The whule are bound in two 
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thousand volumes, of which one hundred, chiefly on the 
royal side, were printed, but never published. This 
collection was commenced for the use of Charles I. by 
a clergyman of the name of Thomason, and was carried 
about England as the parliamentary army marched, kept 
in the collector’s warchouses, disguised as tables covered 
with canvass ; and at length lodged at Oxford, under the 
care of Dr. Barlow, afterwards bishop of Lincoln. These 
tracts were subsequently offered to the library at Oxford, 
and were at last bought for Charles II. by his stationer, 
Samuel Mearke, whose widow endeavoured to dispose 
of them, by leave of the said king, in 1684; but it is 
believed they continued unsold till George the Third 
bought them of Mearke’s representatives. In a printed 
paper it is said, that the collector had refused four thou- 
sand pounds for them. 

Translations.—It has been said that a translation, in 
general, exhibits the same sort of resemblance to the 
original as the wrong side of the tapestry does to the 
right. In some cases it does not even do that. Sir Juhn 
Pringle published a medical book, wherein he says he 
cured a soldier of a vivlent scurvy, by prescribing two 
quarts of the Dog-and-Duck water, to be drank every 
morning before dianer. In a translation of this book 
by a French physician, this remedy is specified to be 
two quarts of broth made uf a duck and a dog! 

Wakefield's Pope.—One of the grossest literary blun- 
ders of modern times is that of the late Gilbert Wake- 
field, in his edition of Pope. He there takes the well- 
known “ Song, by a Person of Quality,” which is a piece 
of ridicule on the glittering tuneful nonsense of certain 
poets, as a serious composition, In a most copious com- 
mentary, he proves that every line seems unconnected 
with its brothers, and that the whole reflects disgrace on 
its author! A circumstance which too evidently shows 
how necessary the knowledge of modern literary history 
is to a modern commentator, and that those who are 
profound in verbal Gieek are not the best critics in 
English writers. 

Burns.— Burns, in his autobiography, informs us, that 
a life of Hannibal, which he read when a boy, raised the 
first stirrings of his enthusiasm; and he adds, with his 
own fervid expression, that “the life of Sir William 
Wallace poured a tide of Scottish prejudices into his 
veins, which would boil along them till the flood-gates 
of life were shut in eternal rest.” He adds, speaking of 
of his retired life in early youth, “ this kind of life, the 
cheerless gloom of a hermit, and the toil of a galley- 
slave, brought me to my sixteenth year, when love made 
me a poet.” 

Delrius.—Amongst the various instances of literary 
precocily, perhaps that ef the learned Delrius is the 
most extraordinary. At the early age of nineteen he 
published a work illustrative of Seneca, quoting 100,000 
different authors. 

Pascal.—Pascal, when only eleven years of age, wrote 
a treatise on sounds. At twelve he had made himself 
master of Euclid’s Elements without the aid of a teacher. 
When only sixteen he published a treatise on Conic Sec- 
tions, which Descartes was unwilling to believe could 
have been produced by a boy of his age. When only 
nineteen he invented the arithmetical instrument, or 
scale, for making calculations. 

A French Youth.—The French newspapers of Au- 
gust, 1760, gave an account of a boy only five years of 
uge, whose precocity of talent exceeded even that of 
Pascal himself. He was introduced to the assembly of 
the academy of Montpelier, where a great number of 
questions were put to him on the Latin language, on 
sacred and profine history, ancient and modern, on my- 
thology, geography, chronology, and even philosophy, 
and the elements of the mathematics; all which he an- 
swered with so much accuracy, that the acddemy gave 
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